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From the Genesee Furmer. 
HINTS TO FARMERS--NO. VIII. 


Orrices are created for the public, not for the 
incumbents. They nevertheless constitute fruit- 
ful rewards to fmerit; and, when spontaneously 
conferred, are among the highest honors that a free 
people can bestow. ‘To deserve them is worthy of 
your ambition; but to depend upon them, as a 
means of livelihood, would be unreasonable and 
unwise, if not dangerous. A thirst for office is al- 
most as bad as a thirst for rum. The more either 
are indulged the more craving they become.— 
Every repetition of the potion but begets new de- 
sires, until finally, the passion, in one case, termi- 
nates in delirium tremens, and, in the other, in de- 
lirium candidatum. 1 have known many a worthy 
man ruined in his usefulness and in his fortune, 
by this latter disease, and ultimately terminate his 
career under the complicated horrors of both imal- 
adies. 

In selecting your public agents, adopt the same 
caution that prudence would suggest in your pri- 
vate affairs; choose those who are acquainted 
with the buisness in which you mean to employ 
them,—who know your wishes and your interests, 
—who have an established reputation for integrity, 
and who have shown an ability to manage a pub- 
lic trust, by having conducted creditably and suc- 
cessfully their private affairs. Such men possess 
civil virtues, and merit civil rewards. But distrust 
the man who reiterates his importunities for your 
vote or your influence, as wanting either good hab- 
its or good principles. The first should render 
him independent of public aid, and the last should 
make him ashamed to ask for it. 

Are we then to reject, as the bane of our hap- 
piness, the honors and emoluments of office ? No; 
accept them, when proffered, as a mandate of du- 
ty not as a source of wealth ; as a compliment to 
your merit, and as the requital of an obligation 
which you owe to society. Accepted in this spir- 
it the duties will not seem onerous, nor the emol- 
uments worthy your exclusive regard. And when 
you have enjoyed the honors, and fulfilled the du- 
ties abandon neither your polites nor your religion 
because your fellow citizens happen to discover in 
your neighbor qualities and merits equal or supe- 
rior to yourown. ‘The spirit ofa free government. 
forbids monopoly. Whether they impose a duty, 
or confer honor or profit, offices should. be shared 
by those who are capable and worthy; and 1 do 
not know of a more salutary provision whicl 
would be engrafted on our constitution, than that 
which has been thrice forcibly recommended by our 
illustrious President, to limit the tenure of office to 
some definite period of time. 

I will close this number with the history of a 
schoolmate :—Job Allerton commenced life under 
the most flattering auspices. His farm was a pat- 
tern of neatness—fields well cultivated, cattle in 
fine order, and fences and buildings in good re- 
pair. Job owed no man, and had accumulated 
a fine sum at interest. His children were growing 


up under their parent’s example in habits of indus- 
try, and promised to become respectable in socie- 
ty. Every thing throve under his care, and he 
was pointed to by allas the best farmer in the town 
His good qualities, and the influence which 


of §. 





these procured him at length brought him into po- 
litical notice, and he became a successful candidate 
very much against his will, for the Assembly. 
Hie returned from Albany in the spring with some 
new notions, but the habits of the farmer still pre- 
dominated. ‘To asecond nomination Job had less 
objection, nay, he secretly intrigued for it, for 
he thought, as he remarked, he was then qualified 
todo some good. The second triumph, and the 
consequence it gave him at the dinners and parties 
in the renowned capital turned his head, and he 
came home quite an altered man. It was no long- 
er * Come boys,” with him. Politics engrossed 
his whole attention. He became a standing can- 
didate for every office that presented ; and was in 
succession—sheriff, senator, and member of con- 
gress, 

In the mean time the farm began to show the 
absence of the master ; the fences were prostrate, 
the cattle neglected, and the buildings verging to 
ruin. The boys too, as boys ever will, aped the 
father, began to strut the gentleman, and to look 
up for office and dignities. As industry departed 
prodigality entered, and soon wasted the frugal 
earnings of former years. At length the illusion 
vanished. Allerton found himself deeply in debt, 
without means and withoul office, with an indolent, 
extravagant family to support. Offices had ruined 
him. In his distress he mustered resolution to do 
what hundreds have failed to do, and who have 
done worse. With the wreck of a former com- 
petence, he pi lled up stakes, and leaving behind 
him his official habits and official pride, fled to the 
wilds of Indiana, where Iam happy to say, he 
has resumed again the habiliments of the farmer, 
and is profiting by the lessons of experience. 

Who is there that among his acquantance does 
not recognize a Job Allerton? B. 





From the Kennebec Farmer. 
ON TRAINING OXEN. 

Mr. Hoimes :—I have observed that very little, 
if any attention is paid, by our farmers, to learn 
their steers to back; but as they become able to 
draw a very considerable load forward, they are 
often uninercifully beaten on the head and face, 
because they will not back a cart or sled, with as 
large a load on as they can draw forward, for- 
getting that much pains have been taken to learn 
them to draw well forward, and none to learn 
them to push backward. To remedy the occa- 
sion of this thumping, and the delay which is al- 
ways disagreeable, as soon as I have learned my 
steers to be handy, as it is called, and to draw 
forward, I place them on a cart, where the land 
is descending ina small degree. In this situa- 
tion they will soon learn with ease to back it; 
then I place them on level land and exercise 
them there; then I learn them to back the cart 
up land a little rising. The cart having no load 
in it thusfar. When I have learned them to stand 
up to the tongue as they ought, and back an emp- 
ty cart I next either put a small weight in the cart 
or take them where the land rises faster, which 
answers the same purpose. Thus in a few days 
they can be learned to’back well, and know how to 
do it, which by a little use afterwards they will nev- 
er forget. This may appear of little consequence 





to some, but when it is remembered how trequent- 
ly we want to back a load when we are at work 
with our cattle, and how commodious it is often 
to have our cattle back well, why should we not 
learn them, for the time when we wantthem thus 
to lay out their strength. Besides it saves the 
blows, and vexation often encountered, which is 
considerable, when one is in haste. It is a merci- 
ful course towards our brutes. I never consider 
a pair of oxen well broke until they will back with 
ease any reasonable load, and I would give a 
very considerable sum more for a yoke of oxen 
thus tutored, than for a yoke not thus trained, 
A 'Teamsren. 





TREATMENT OF THE HORN DISTEMPER, 

Tne Horn Distemper is a disorder by which the 
furmer’s cattle are often aflected. Its cure is very 
simple and speedy. On examining the horn it 
will be found cold, the eyes dull, and the animal 
in apparent pain. On examining the end of the 
tail, the hair will be found curled, and the tail soft 
and spongy from one to three inches. As far as it 
is spongy it should be cut off, and the head rubbed 
with a rag wet with spirits of turpentine. This 
should be applied sparingly, between the horns, 
and about the forehead near them, before and be- 
hind. I have seldom found any other treatment 
necessary. "The boring of the horn and the injee- 
tion of salt, vinegar or other medicine, I deem 
useless if not injurious. Such is my experience 


on this subject.—.V. Y. Farmer. 





Tue following are extracts from a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘The Cause of Farmers, and the Universi- 
By Puouur Linpsiey, D. D. 


’ 


ty in Tennessee.’ 

Democratic and republican as we are, our 
citizens are strangely partial to great names, 
Esquire, Honourable, Excellency, Major, Colonel, 
General, Doctor, are as much coveted and as ea- 
gerly sought after in this country, as are titles of 
nobility in Europe. And foreign tilled gentry, 
when they condescend to visit us, are regarded 
and treated as a superior race. The wealthiest 
and proudest man in the United States would feel 
himself and tamily wondrously honoured and re- 
nowned, could he be so fortunate as to marry his 
daughter to an English earl or even baronet! ‘This 
spirit, so utterly at variance with our constitution 
and avowed political doctrines, is sufficiently con- 
temptible to be left, without serious comment, to 
the ridicule which it merits, were it not for some 
of its deleterious practical effets on society. And 
among these is the evil in question. Our people, 
at first, oppose all distinctions whatever as odious 
and aristocratical ; and then, presently, seek with 
avidity such as remain accessible. At first, they 
denounce colleges ; and then choose to have a col- 
lege in every district or county, or for every sect 
and party—and to boast of a college education, and 
to sport with high sounding literary tides; as if 
these imparted sense, or wisdom, or knowledge. 
How long this puerile vanity will continue in vogue, 
it is not easy to foresee. 

* * * 4 € * 

Our farmers ought, beyond all question, to be 
liberally educated ; that is, they ought to have the 
best education that is attainable. I do not say that 
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every farmer ought to go to college, or to become a 
proficient in Greek and Latin. I speak of them 
as a class: and by a liberal education, I mean such 
a course of intellectual discipline as will fit them 
to sustain the rank which they ought to hold in 
this republic. They are by right the sovereigns 
of the land, because they constitute an overwhelin- 
ing majority. Why do they not then, in fact, rule 
the land ? Because, and only because, they are too 
ignorane And thus they sink into comparative in- 
significance : and sufler themselves to be used as 
the mere instruments of creating their own mas- 


ters, who care as little for their real welfare as if 


they were born to be beasts of burden. Were it 
possible, I would visit every farmer in ‘Tenuessce, 
who is not already awake, and endeavor to arouse 
him from his fatal lethargy, by every consideration 
which can render life and liberty desirable; and 
urge him to reclaim his abandoned rights and his 


lost dignity, by giving to his sons that measure of 


instruction which will qualify them to assert and 


io maintain their just superiority in the councils of 


the State and of the Nation, like men proudly con- 
scious of their intellectual as well as physical power. 

The same general remarks apply to mechanics 
and to all the laboring classes, in proportion to 
their numbers. An education, even of the high- 
est order, may be as valuable to them as to others. 
In our free country, a farmer or mechanic, with 
equal talents and intelligence, would be more like- 
ly to become a popular favorite, than either a law- 
yer or the well-bred heir of an opulent patrician 
family. Suppose a farmer coald speak as well, 
write as well, appear as well versed in history, 
geography, statistics, jurisprudenee, politics, and 
other matters of general and local interest, as the 
lawyer—would he not stand a better chance of be- 
ing elevated to the highest, most honorable, and 
most lucrative offices ? 

The grand heresy on the subject of education 
sooms to have arisen from the usage which ob- 
tained at an early period in modern European so- 
ciety, and which many centuries have sanctioned 
and confirmed, namely :—that a learned or liberal 
education was and is deemed important only for a 
liberal profession, or for gentlemen of wealth and 
leisure. Hence the church, the bar, and the med- 


ical art, have nearly monopolized the learning of the, 


world. Our people reason and act in accordance 
with the same absurd and aristocratic system. The 
cui bono is upon every tongue. * What good, it is 
asked, will college learning do my son? He is to 
be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant.’ Now, I 
would answer such a question, in the first place, 
directly, thus:—*A college education, or the best, 
most thorough and most extensive education that 
can be acquired, will be of immense benefit to 
your son, simply as a farmer, mechanic, merchant, 
manufacturer, sailor or soldier.’ And [ would pa- 
tieatiy endeavor to show him how, and in what 
respects: but [ will not attempt to illustrate such 
truisms at present. But,,in the second place, 1 
would reply to my plain friend’s interrogatory, 
thus:—‘ Educate your son in the best manner 
possible, because you expect him to be a Man, and 
not @ horse or an oz. You cannot tell what good 
he may achieve, or what important offices he may 
discharge in his day. For aught you know, he 
may, if you do your duty by him, become the 
President of the United States. At any rate he 
has reason and understanding, which ought to be 
cultivated for their own sake. Should he eventu- 
ally live in the most humble retirement, and sub- 


sist by the hardest manual labor, still he may en- 
joy an occasional intellectual feast of the purest 
and most exhilarating kind.’ If all our laboring 
fellow citizens could relish books, and should have 
access to them, what a boundless field of innocent 
recreation aud profitable entertainment would al- 
ways be at hand and within their reach! What 
a flood of cheering light and happiness would be 
shed upon the dark path, and poured into the bit- 
ter cup of millions of rational, immortal beings; 
who, at present, rank but little above the brute in 
their pursuits, habits and enjoyments! 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL 





Procexrpines of the Massaehusetts Horticuftural 
Society, at a meeting held in the Hall of the In- 
titution, on Saturday the 1Sth of May, 1833. 

H. A. 5S. Dearborn, the President of the Society, 
made the following Rrrorr :— 

It will be recollected, that during the last season, 
a communication was received from Davin Por- 
rer, Esq., Charge D’Affairs of the United States, 
atthe Ottoman Porte, in which he kindly proffered 
his services, in procuring and transmitting such 
seeds and plants as the society might be desirous 
of possessing. Having so favorable an opportuni- 
ty to increase the varieties of our fruit, timber, and 
ornamental trees, and culinary vegetables, I wrote 
him last autumn, that it would be considered a 
great favor, if he could obtain and forward seeds 
of the Gul Ibrischim,—samples of the grape vines, 


cherries and other fruits of the Crimea,—seeds of 


such forest trees as were considered valuable for 
economical purposes, and of such other plants 
as would flourish in our climate. Within a few 
days the following letters has been received, with 
the seeds therein named. 


Pera, Jan. 3, 1833. 

Sir,—I have received your favor of the 25th 
Sept. 1832, accompanied by a Diploma, with 
which the society over which you preside, has 
honored me as correspouding member. Also a 
number of the New England Farmer, noticing my 
communication respecting the beautiful Guul 
Aghad}. 

As the name of H. E. the Baron Ottenfels 
meutioned in that communication, I took the lib- 
erty of sending it to him, and he did me the hon- 
or to call on me the next day, bringing with him 
a quantity of the seeds of the Tree to which the 
communication alludes, as growing in his garden ; 
he had collected them for the purpose of taking 
with him to Vienna, for which place he takes his 
departure from here in a few days. 

‘These seeds which are fresh from the Tree, he 
desired me to present in his name to the society. 
They are not exactly the kind which I sent to Mr. 
Skinner, but a variety of the same family, and I 
am in hopes may prove still more beautiful. The 
Baron calls the ‘Tree the Gul (Guul) Ibrischim, the 
seeds are larger and blacker than those of the 
Guul Aghadj. The pod is nearly double the size. 
Guul as I mentioned in my former communication 
is the ‘Turkish for Rose. Ibrischim as nearly as | 
can ascertain means Silk Tassel. The Silk Tas- 
sel Rose is certainly a most appropriate name for 
it. Yet I should be sorry that it should loose the 
name which it bears in ‘Turkish. 

A few of the seeds I shall put up in this letter, 


is 


_ 


letit take its chance with qe hope of its reaching 
you, 

The North willbe able to exchange with the 
south; and it is worth making the exchange, for 
there cannot be a dpubt that they are varicties. 
If one of each comes to maturity, I shall feel my- 
self well rewarded in the satisfaction of having in- 
troduced so beautiful an object into our gardens, 
It is a hardy plant, it flourishes here in 41 deg, 
but it is not so cold as in the same latitude in 
America, yet I have no doubt it will thrive in 
Massachusetts. 

I have endeavored in yain to find the Plana 
you mention, or to get some intelligence respect- 
ing it. Mr. Eckford, could give me no informa- 
tion about it, ner could Mr. Rhoades, his farmer, 
who is something of a Botanist. Both, however, 
assured me that they had the live oak here equal 
to that in the United States, and they have shown 
me several fine trees of it, growing. The Turks 
are ignorant of the treasure they possess. Their 
timber for ship building is, take it altogether, the 
finest in the world. I have never seen such fine 
lots of wood for the frames of ships as I have seen 
delivered from vessels at the Navy Yard, not cut 
exactly to mould, but nearly so. It is brought 
chiefly from the Black Sea. Immense Ratfis of 
Pines pars are annually brought down from thence 
to Constantinople. 

A long spell of sickness, the prevalence of the 
Plague, and various other causes, have prevented 
my being as active as I shoukl have otherwise 
been, but the prospect of a return of health en- 
courages the hope, that next spring and summer, 
I shall be able to accomplish all the wishes of the 











the remainder | shall put in a clean Tin Box, and 





society as expressed in your letter. With great 
respect, your most obedient servant. 
Davin Porter. 


To the President of the 
Mass. Hor. Soc. Boston. 





Pera, Jan. 30, 1833. 

Sir,—As the seeds of the Oriental Cypress 
have arrived to maturity, I have had some colleet- 
ed, and inclose them to you under the impression 
that this stately and magnificent evergreen has 
never been introduced into our country. 

Every body has read or heard of the Cemeter- 
ies of Scutara, of Constantinople and of Pera. 
They would be nothing without this tree ; to it they 
owe all their beauty. ‘Trees of this kind grow to 
the largest size, and of an enormous height, so thick 
together that a bird cannot penetrate their branch- 
es, offering an eternal shade. 

The Cypress grows well from the eutting. 
Branches when planted with care, of the size of 
the leg or arm, never fail to take root. 

By the Turks it is considered a sacred tree, and 
is never allowed to be cut down, except under an 
absolute necessity. 

From the ground to the first branches of a well 
grown tree, is from fifteen to twenty feet ; the base 
of a beautiful cone is then formed, which elongates 
itself, terminating in a single point at top, of a 
dark green, which continues throughout the year. 

The male and female Cypresses are very dis- 
similar in their appearance, the former resembling 
our snagged pine, while the other is tall taper and 
graceful—more beautifully shaped than it would 
possibly be cut by the hands of man. 

I have seen some attempts in our country of 
giving to the cedar, by means of the shears, the 
shape of the CYpress, but no art can give to the 
cedar its height and magnificence. 
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I have noticed lately in some of our papers 
that the question has been agitated as to the tree 
most proper to decorate, or to conceal the gloomy 
aspect of our neglected Grave Yards. In Turkey 
death is divested of half his terrors, by the cheer- 
ful aspect which their cemeteries present. ‘They 
are places of resort during the festivals, and are 
visited by Christians as the most pleasant places 
for recreation, of a fine summer’s evening. The 
gayest place in the world, is the Champ des morts of 
Pera. Noone scarcely can pass our graye yards 
withoutshuddering at the thought of being sooner or 
later deposited there ; nosech gloomy thoughts enter 
the mind on approaching a Turkish Cemetery, 
where all is society; is it better then to live fearless of 
and reconciled to death, or in constant terrors of 
him ? Our grave yards once decorated and planted 
with the Cypress—-death will be deprived of his 
sting, the grave of its victory. 

These seeds being fresh I should think the time 
for sowing them would be the time of their arrival 
at Boston ; say the latter part of March or the 
middle of April. With the greatest respect your 
very obedient servant, Davip Porter. 

IH. A.'S. Dearborn, Esq., Pres. 

of the Mass. Hor. Soc. 

P.S. I send these seeds under the impression 
that the tree has never been introduced into our 
country; if it has been, I have done no harm in 
sending them. 


Mr. J. Fay, gardener of the public grounds of 
the Capitol and President’s house, placed in my 
hands a package of seeds, of the Ptelea Trifoliata 
with the subjoined note. 


Washington City, Jan. 11, 1833. 

Sir,—The small parcel I send you, are seeds 
collected by me, from plants introduced into the 
Capitol square, from the banks of the Potomac. 
I found it growing between the two falls, that is as 
they are called, the little and big falls. It will 
grow on reasonable vegetable soil, but I believe it 
delights in rich earth. It will grow from the seed 
the first year, its common name is Shrubby-tree- 
foil. 

If in your opinion it would be received by the 
M. H. Society, or any of that respectable body, be 
so kind as to present it in my name; and if 
the President of that society should wish for more 
seed, now or hereafter, he will be so good as to 
let me know by token or otherwise. 1 have the 
honor to be, your obedient servant, J. Fay. 

Hon. H. A. 8. Dearborn. 


Jacob Porter, Esq. of New Haven, has presented 
two pamphlets, which he translated from the 
French, on the use of Chlorides of Soda and Lime ; 
by A. G. Labarraque. 





Alexander Walsh, Esq. of New York, has trans- 
mitted seeds of early and late cauliflower, and of 
the Green Globe Artichoke, with the following 
letter :— 

New York, April 8, 1833. 

Sir,—lI have just received from a friend at Lon- 
don, early and late Cauliflower and Green Globe 
Artichoke, and take great. pleasure in sending 
your society half of each. 

I have been trying for these last eight years to 
raise good Artichokes, but not succeeding accord- 
ing to my wishes, was induced to try some seeds 





from England, in which I hope to find no disap- 
pointment. Yours, very sincerely. A. Watsu. 
Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, 
Pres. Mass Hort. Society. 


Col. T. H. Perkins, has presented a package of 
It is said to be a species of 


Spanish Grass Seed. 
red clover, of supertine quality. 


The following letter from Henry Corse, Esq. of 


Montreal, and the present of Plum and Apple 
scions, are new pledges of the deep interest he 
feels for the advancement of horticulture ; and he 
richly merits the gratitude of the society, for his 
repeated acts of kindness, in donations of the pro- 
ducts of Canada, 
Montreal, April 22, 1833. 

Sir,—Having understood that some of the vari- 
eties of Plums, which I had the pleasure of sending 
to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society were 


destroyed by the dreadfully destructive) winter of 


1831—2, I have forwarded, by John Clapp, Esq. 
of South Reading, the five varieties that were sent 
before, and he has promised to transmit them to the 
Society’s Rooms. 

And I may add that the opinion which was 
then entertained of their several merits, has not by 
any means retrograded, (as military men would 
say), for with the exception of the Field Marshal, 
not one of them suffered by the severities of the 
winter before last, when great numbers of our 
hardiest fruit trees were entirely destroyed, or 
during the last, when the thermometer ranged 
lower than it has at any time within the last twen- 
ty-five years; being twenty-seven degrees below 
zero in this town. 

I have also sent cuttings of the Pomme Grise 
and Bourassa Apples: two of our most esteemed 
winter fruits. And I shall always be highly grat- 
ified if my services can be in any manner of any 
use to the Society or its individual Members as 
all, with whom I can claim the slightest aequain- 
tance, deserve my highest considerations, and have 
my best wishes for their Horticultural undertak- 
ings, as well as for their prosperity and happiness. 


I received last season eighty-four varieties of 


Pears and Apples from the London Horticultural 
Society, accompanied by the information that the 
selection was considered the best that could be 


made from their whole collection, consisting of 


more than four thousand ; and I am extremely hap- 
py to say, that, at most, but three have missed, and 
even with two of them there is still hope, as there 
is life in some of the grafts, although they made 
no progress last season. 

‘The whole were engrafted, both on bearing trees, 


and on stocks, and notwithstanding the lateness of 


the season when the operation was completed, the 
middle of June,* which would necessarily render 
the ripening of the wood somewhat imperfect, 
they appear to have withstood the winter without 
the slightest injury. 

From my experience, in late grafting, for several 
years past; [believe success is most certain when 
the cuttings are put upon young and vigorous 
trees—say from eight to twelve years old—leaving 
at least half of the branches of the tree, to pursue 
their natural growth ; but if put upon stocks, I am 
certain (although it may appear somewhat para- 
doxical) it is better to take them from the ground 
and re-plant them, 





*] put in grafis, for experiment, and with success, in July 
and August, as late as the 22d. 
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The cuttings are numbered by notches in one 
of each packet of Plums, (which will be known 
by the wood,) 


No. 1. is Corses Nota Bena. Apples. 


« 9, * do. Admiral, No, 2, is Bourassa. 

« =©3. ** do. Field Marshal, 3. is Pomme Grise. 
«4. * do, Rising Sun, 

« 65, * November Gage. 


I would wish that Messrs. Winships, Manning, 
and Kenrick, should each have a portion of the 
Your most obedient ser- 

Henry Corse, 


scions, if they desire it, 
vant, 
Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn, 


A valuable present of seeds has been received 
from the London Horticultural Society, accompa- 
nied by the following note :— 

London, Nov. 9, 1833. 

Sir—This is merely to advise you of a parcel of 
seeds from the horticultural society of London to 
your society, which I send by Capt. Brown. The 
Society here will feel grateful for any thing new 
which you may have to send in exchange. I am, 
Dear Sir, yours respectfully, Perry Vauguan, 

Gen. Dearborn, Boston. 

Resolved, That the thanks ofthe society be tender- 
ed to David Porter, Esq. Charge D’Affairs of the 
U.S. atthe Ottoman Porte,—-Mr. J. Fay, of the City 
of Washington, and Alexander Walsh, Esq. of New 
York ; Col. T. HL. Perkins of Boston ; Henry Corse, 
Esq. of Montreal, and the London Hor. Soe. for 
their valuable presents of seeds and scions, and to 
J. Porter for the pamphlets on the use of Soda 
and Lime. 

Resolved, That the seeds be placed in charge of 
the Gardener at Mount Auburn, for cultivation, 

I am happy to announce to the Society, that the 
plan of the Experimental Garden at Mount Au- 
burn, is in progress, and will soon be carried com- 
pletely into effect. Mr. Hagerston, the gardener, 
moved into the cottage early in the last month, 
and with two laborers has been constantly and 
most industriously employed, in setting out over 
one thousand and three hundred forest, ornamental, 
and fruit trees, planting culinary vegetables, and 
preparing hot beds for receiving a great variety of 
plants which are intended to be distributed over 
the various compartments of the Garden, and on 
borders of the avenues and paths, Among the 
seeds planted are four hundred and fifty varieties 
which have been sent to the society from Europe 
Asia, and South America. A porter has been en- 
gaged who has charge of the main gate way, and 
who being a skilful practical Gardener, will aid in 
the labors of cultivation in the grounds of the 
establishment. 

Many tombs are about being built in the Cem- 
etary, and a general disposition has been 
evinced, by the proprietors of lots, to prepare 
them for the reception of trees and ornamental 
plants, and for being enclosed with palings or oth- 
er appropriate iron fences. 

The whole establishment is in a most flourish- 
ing condition, and continues to receive the most 
encouraging attention and patronage. 

Cemeteries, like that of Mount Auburn, will soon 
be established in the vicinity of all large cities. 
A very magnificent one has been commenced near 
London, on which over $170,000 has been ex- 
pended, for the land, enclosures and appropriate 
edifices. At Liverpool and Glasgow measures 


Remainder on page 358, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
IRRIGATION. 

Tue advantages of irrigating land, especially 
grass land, are not unknown ; still it is very gener- 
ally neglected. Most farmers know the benefit of 
turning the water from the road side upon their 
mowing lots, and yet they will suffer the permanent 
streams that run through their farms to pursue 
their natural courses, without ever diverting one 
drop into artificial channels to fertilize and enrich 
their fields. True, that in a country as level as 
western New York, much less advantage can be 
taken of streams, than in a country abounding in 
hills. Yet there are hundreds of farms in Monroe 
eounty, that might be greatly improved by judi- 
ciously diverting the streams from their accustomed 
courses, and hundreds of tons of hay might be ad- 
ded, with very litthe expense to the annual crop. 

In the hilly country of Vermont, I owned a 
farm, over which I carried the water of a small 
stream in artificial channels, more than a mile. 
Lands that did not yield half a ton to an acre, 
were thus made at once to yield two tons; by 
which means [ added to my crop six or eight tons. 
A little experience taught me that I could carry 
water where [ had not the least suspicion it could 
be carried. Every stream that runs with any ra- 
pidity, may be used for this purpose. 

lor the benefit of farmers, I will state my meth- 
od of procedure, I first selected the place at 
which I thought best to take the water from the 
stream. Here I madea dam sufficiently high to 
conduct the water iato a channel on the bank. 
The dam may be made of wood or stone, as is 
most convenient, but stone are best, as they are 
most durable, and less lable to be washed away. 
1 then drew two furrows with a plough, turning the 
sod down toward the stream, and pulling the sods 
of the second furrow upon the top of the first. 
This will make a channel sufliciently large for or- 
dinary purposes, where you do not wish to carry 
the stream to any great distance. 

These channels should be drawn as nearly level 
as they can be, and give a current to the water. 
Most farmers draw them merely by judgment, and 
of course very inaccurately. 1 had an instrument, 
to which was attached a spirit level, so that I 
could lay them with great accuracy. 

But any farmer can make an instrument in fif- 
teen minutes, that will answer the purpose very 
well. ‘Take a piece of plank five or six inches 


square, through this bore a hole to receive a staff 


about three feet long, sharpened at the lower end, 
to stick into the ground. ‘This is used as a stand- 
ard, on which you must lay a smooth planed board 
about a foot square. The method of using it is 
this: place your standard below your intended 
canal, so that the top will be level with your dam, 
or the place where you design to take the water 
from the stream. Then turn water upon the top 
of your board, and 80 adjust it as to bring it to a 
level, or a little descending in the direction that 
you wish to draw your channel. Then with your 
eye look across the top of your board, and see 
where it strikes the ground. Here place a boy 
with a hoe to make a mark in the sod; and let him 
go on and make these marks as you direct, once 
in a rod, and oftener if the ground be very uneven. 
Thus go through the whole extent that you wish 
to make your channel. 

Then with your plough draw your furrows 
through these marks, being very careful not to fall 
below them, or go above them. A little care in 





drawing the furrows will save much labor in mak- 
ing the channels. If not drawn with accuracy, it 
will be necessary to sink the channels in some 
places, and to raise the banks in others. 

From these channels the water will percolate, 
and fill the ground below them; and you may, m 
as many places as you see fit, let it overflow the 
bank and spread on the surface. A better way is 
to set boards in the bank, with an augur hole for 
the water to flow through it in such quantity as 
you may wish. 

Even small streains, that fail early in the sum- 
mer, may be of great use, because if the ground 
be well saturated with water in the spring, it will 
give the grass a start, and if it be well watered on 
the first of June, it will not suffer from drought 
before the crop is matured. 

On the subject of ‘irrigation, I have learned 
much by experience, and am so confident that 
thousands of dollars might be added to the annual 
produce of our fields, that I fell desirous to see this 
improvement in husbandry more generally intro- 
dueed. Any thing that I can do to aid my fellow 
citizens in such improvements, would give me 
pleasure. kK. D. AnpREws. 
Pittsford, March 20, 1833. 





From the American Farmer. 
USEFUL TABLE, 
Tue number of plauts which may be planted on 
an acre—160 rods or poles—4840 yards—43,560 
feet, is as follows :-— 


Ft, apart. No. plants. Ft. apart. No. plants. 
1 - - 43,560 11 - - 360 
1} - - 19,360 12 - . - 302 

= = «10,890 3 - = Bi 
2 . - 6,969 14 - - - 222 
3 - - 4,540 15 - - 193 
34 - - 3,556 16 - . - 170 
4 - - 2,722 17 - - 150 
re 2). | w- - - 1% 
5 - - 1,742 19 - - 120 
6 - - - 1,210 20 =- - - 108 
7 - - 889 25 - - 69 
8 - - - 680 30 - - 48 
9 - - 537 35 - - 35 
w- - - @& Sis «+ es 





From the N. ¥. Farmer,and Ameri. Gardner’s Magazine. 
Absorbent properties of Potash—Ploughing in 
Dry Weather. By R. M. VW. 

Mr. Fieet,—I am not quite done with the sub- 
ject of ploughing and hoeing in dry weather.— 
From the remarks made on Potash, vol. 5, page 
321, of the Farmer, two things may be inferred; 
Ist, that it takes fourteen pounds of water to dis. 
solve one pound of potash, and consequently that 
it will take 7000 pounds of water to dissolve an 
ordinary barrel of 500 pounds of potash. This is 


the least quantity of water in which a barrel of 


potash can be dissolved. Many years ago, a boat 
was loaded on Cayuga lake with 56 barrels of pot- 
ash. On the Oneida lake they meet with a squall, 
were driven ashore and sunk. The potash bar- 
rels being leaky, and remaining in the water from 
half an hour to an heur and a half, took in as 
much water as they would contain. This water 
swelled the barrels so that they became tight. In 
this situation the captain procured two potash ket- 
tles with tubs, wood and other articles, with a 
view of dissolving, boiling down, and melting the 
whole of the 56 barrels. The circumstances being 
mentioned to me, I observed that the boiling 
would be unnecessary, as the potash in the barrels 
would soon absorb all the water, which could not 
exceed ten gallons to the barrel, and the potash 
would pass inspection without melting over, and 





consequently save the expense of boiling, melting, 





&e. The ten gallons of water could not weigh 
over ninety pounds, where as it would take seven 
thousand pounds to dissolve it. The experiment 
was tried and the potash was-:sent to market for 
inspection, and was sold as first sort, so that the ex- 
pense of boilmg away 392,000 pounds of water,, 
aml all the other expenses of such an undertaking, 
were saved. ; 
From this it will appear that it is not altogether 
useless to know how many pounds of water will 
dissolye one pound of potash. The atmosphere 
holds much moisture, or water dissolyed in calo- 
ric, as is evident from the circumstance mentioned 
page 321, vol. 5, of the Farmer. Another exper- 
iment will serve to demonstrate the same fact 
Take a tumbler, fill it with cold water, set it on a 
table in warm weather, and in a few minutes the 
tumbler will be covered with a dew. This exper- 
iment is easily tried, and the rationale I take to be 
as follows:—Caloric always seeks an equilibrium ;. 
it passes through the tumbler, and combines with 
the cold water until the water is brought to the 
temperature of the air, The water held in solu- 
tion is deposited on the outskle of the tumbler, 
and this circumstance will occur in the driest 
weather. It would seem then demonstrated, that 
the atmosphere holds in solution much moisture, 
and though inyisible to us it is still large im quan- 
tity. Now let us apply this doctrine to ploughing 
and hoeing in dry weather. Where land is left 
unploughed, unhoed, and covered with grass and 
weeds, the crops are seen to dwindle; stir the 
ground, and they speedily revive. By ploughing 
and hoeing, the grass and weeds are destroyed, and 
the earth becomes a powerful absorbent, drawing 
the moisture of the atmosphere into the neighbor- 
hood of the plants. The capillary vessels of plants 
seize this moisture ; it reaches the roots and sus- 
tains them in a flourishing condition, even in the 
driest weather. The moment this moisture is 
condensed, it can no longer enter the capillary 
vessels of plants. This probably carries with it 
much food, and is every way necessary to the well 
being of the plants ; so I think, and remain yours, 
&e. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, Feb. 15, 1833. 





INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 

In the January number of Silliman’s Journal, 
in an article translated from the Bubliothique Uni- 
verselle, is given the results of some experiments 
performed by the celebrated agriculturist De Dom- 
BASLE for determining the relative nutritive value 
of the aliments of sheep and cattle. An abstract 
of the article is here given. 

Forty-nine sheep were divided into seven lots, 
of seven sheep each, in such a manner that the 
total weight of each lot should be, as nearly as 
possible, equal to each of the rest. Each lot was 
kept in a separate division of the stable, the food 
was given to each lot in rations of equal weight, 
and by means of scales, the total weight of each 
lot was taken once a week, and the experiment 
was continued five weeks. The weight of each 
lot was four hundred and thirty-six pounds. 

The substances subjected to examination were, 
1. Dry lucern. 2. Oil cake from flax-seed. 3. 
Oats and barley. 4. Crude potatoes. 5. Cooked 
potatoes. 6. Beets. 7. Carrots. 

One of the seven lots was fed exclusively on 
dry lucern, of which fifteen pounds were found to 
be a proper ration of one sheep per week. Each 
of the six others received just half the quantity of 
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lucern, or seven and a half pounds, and the re- 
mainder of the ration consisted of such a portion of 
the other alimentary substances, as was found suf- 
ficient by a careful weighing during the five weeks, 
to keep cach lot in the same healthy condition. 
Of these substances, the following quantities were 
found to be equivalent im nutritive value to the 
half ration of lucern:—Oil cake, 45 lbs.; Barley, 
34.do; Oats, 5 do; Crude potatoes, 14 do; Cook- 
ed potatoes, 13 do; Beets, 16 do; Carrots, 23 do. 

The quantity of water drunk by each lot of 
sheep, measured by a guaged trough, during the 
five weeks, was as follows, showing the relative 
degree of thirst occasioned by the different ali- 
ments :—lIst lot, 223 quarts; 2d lot, 189 do.; 3d 
lot, 164 do.; 4th lot, 123 do.; Sth lot, 108 do. 
6th lot, 95 do.; Tthlot, 36 do. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
HEMLOCK AND HENBANE. 

Tue base of Hemlock is an organic salt which 
opens an entirely novel series of these highly in- 
teresting organic substances, for it is volatile, and 
similar to a volatile oil. 
this substance, both intrinsically and when brought 
into combination with acids, its rapidly changeable 
character, and the brilliant play of colors which it 
exhibits whilst undergoing change, render it one 
of the most interesting productions in organic 
chemistry. Its poison is of the deadliest descrip- 
tion. The smallest quantity, applied inwardly, 
produces paralysis; and one or two grains are suf- 
ficient to kill the largest animal. Another of Pro- 
fessor Geiger’s late discoveries is the active princi- 
ple of henbane (atropin;) its base is likewise an 
organic salt, but it is tenacious, admits of being re- 
duced to a crystal, forms a crystalline salt with 
acids, like hemlock, and has a disagreeable smell, 
though it is not volatile, unless it be subjected to 
decomposition. Its poison is quite as deadly as 
that of the former, but exhibits dissimilar appear- 
ances, and is not so rapid in its effects. Animals, 
where even a minute dose is administered, become 
languid, cannot stand upon their legs, are attacked 
by convulsions, and die within six hours, The 
effects of this poison in dilating the pupil of the 
eye is extremely remarkable. ‘The minutest por- 
tion of it, when applied to the eye of a cat, pro- 
duces a dilation of the pupil for the next four 
and twenty hours; and the hundredth part of a 
grain prolongs the appearance for the next seven 
or eight days, besides imducting other singular 
symptons of poisoning. 

The Chinese Method of propagating Fruit Trees 
by abscission. ‘The Chinese, instead of raising 
fruit trees from seeds, or from grafts, as is the 
custom in Europe, have adopted the following 
method of increasing them:— 

They select a tree of that species which they 
wish to propagate, and fix upon such a branch as 
will least injure or disfigure the tree by its re- 
moval. Round the branch, and as near as they 
can conveniently to its junction with the trunk, 
they wind a rope, made of straw, besmeared with 
cow-dung until a ball is formed, five or six times 
the diameter of the brangh. This is intended as 


a bed into which the young roots may shoot. 
Having performed this part of the operation, they 
immediately, under the ball, divide the bark down 
to the wood for nearly two-thirds of the circum- 
ference of the branch. A cocoa nut shell, or small 
pot is then hung over the ball, with a hole in its 
bottom so small that water put into it will fall on- 


The peculiar qualities of 








ly in drops. By this the rope is kept continually 
moist. During three succeeding weeks nothing 
farther is required, except to supply the vessel 
with water. At the expiration of that period one 
third of the remaining bark is cut off, and the 
former incision is carried considerably deeper into 
the wood, as by this time it is expected that some 
roots have struck into the rope, and are giving 
their assistance in support of the branch. 

After a similar period the operation is repeated, 
and, in about two months from the commencement 
of the process, the roots may generally be seen in- 
tersecting each other on the surface of the ball, 
which is a sign that they are sufficiently advanced 
to admit of the separation of the branch from the 


tree. This is best done by sawing it offat the in- 
cision. Care must be taken that the rope, which 


by this time is nearly rotten, is not shaken by the 
motion. ‘The branch is then planted as a young 


tree, 





PLEASANT AND USEFUL. 

Some people are in the habit of thinking that 
nothing can be pleasant, that is of use. This is a 
very mistaken idea, for to a rightly cultivated mind, 
the pleasure arising from any object, would bear 
some proportion to the usefulness of that object. 
In fine, we should strive to make every thing we 
engage in, however trivial, whether for relaxation, 
or for the diversion of disagreeable feeling, as ben- 
eficial to ourselves as possible. This principle 
should be acted upon in all our arrangements If, 
for instance, trees are to be planted by the road- 
side, to give beauty to the prospect, and shade to 


the traveller, those trees might be of great use if 


they were properly chosen. In some places in 
Europe, thousands of poor people are supported 
by the culture of silk, the worms being fed Trom 
public trees. Now if our roads were shaded by 
mulberry trees, the traveller would reeeive all the 
benefits that could be derived from trees of any 
sort, and the condition of hundreds of poor people 
would be rendered comfortable. By a little atten- 
tion to this principle, of rendering every thing as 
useful as possible, our happiness here would be 
greatly increased. A gentleman who died at Am- 
sterdam some years since, struck with the correct- 
ness of this principle, bequeathed two thousand 
florins to a benevolent society, on condition, that 
two fruit trees of full growth, should be planted 
over his grave, the fruit to be publicly sold by aue- 
tion every year, in order to prove, that even the 
receptacles of the dead may be rendered beneficial 
to the living —Family Lyceum. 


—-- 





EARLY PLANTING. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who evidently knows a thing 
or two, writes us on the subject of early planting, 
sensibly as follows :—* Perhaps there is nothing so 
deleterious to the growth of corn as late planting. 
In Farmer’s cribs, when they clear them out in 
the spring to thresh it, the soft and mouldy corn 
too often testify negligence in planting in proper 
season. Corn ought always to be planted as soon 
as the ground is warm enough to produce fermen- 
tation, which always precedes the germination of 
the seed, and which in loamy or sandy land, is 
early in May. Corn planted at this season though, 
it does not grow so fast at first as that which is 
planted later, yet the radicals are shooting into the 
earth and preparing to nourish plumula or stem, 
thus facilitating more rapid growth. It makes it 
much earlier than that which is planted later, and 


it ripens so soon that the frost in the full is not ca- 
pable of injuring it, whilst on the contrary, corp 
which is planted late, though it grows luxuriantly, 
is generally so backward thit the early frosts in- 
jure those ears which are not fully ripe, and thus 
prevent their coming to maturity. Corn planted 
late is generally found to be interspersed with soft 
corn, much of it moulded, greatly injuring the 
sound corn which is mixed with it, while corn 
which is planted early is found to be sound and 
much more valuable. Land that is planted early 
produces much more corn, 

A neighbor of mine once planted a piece of 
corn very late, on plain sandy land, being about 
the time a neighbor of his was hoeing a piece of 
corn situated atthe side of it, for the first time. 
By the time the former was hilled, the latter was 
tassled and in the blow. ‘They were both treated 
in nearly the same manner—gypsum being used 
on both pieces; but harvesting told the consequen- 
ces of late planting,—for while the late planted 
corn yielded scarcely ten bushels per acre, the 
earlier planted corn yielded about twenty-five ! 
As Indian corn is a very important production of 
our country, it ought not to be neglected. The 
above makes good the old maxim, ‘If you cheat the 
crop it will cheat you.’—Northampton Courier. 





From the Maryland Republican. 


Mr. Hvuegues:—Having been so frequently ap- 
plied to for the following receipt, until it has be- 
come troublesome to give copiesof it, I request 
you to publish it. James Bore. 

To make Paint without Whitelead and Oil. 

2 quarts skimed milk. 

2 ounces fresh slacked lime. 

6 pounds of whiting. 

Put the lime into a stone ware vessel, pour up- 
on it a sufficient quantity of milk to make a mixture 
resembling cream; the remainder of the milk 
is then added; and lastly, the whiting is to be 
crumbled and spread on the surface of the fluid, 
in which it gradually sinks. Atthis period it must 
be well stirred in, or ground as you would other 
paint, and it is fit for use. ‘There may be added 
any coloring matter that suits the fancy. 

It is to be applied in the same manner as other 
paint, and in a few hours it will become perfectly 
dry. Another coat may then be added, and so on 
until the work is completed. This paint is of 
great tenacity and possesses a slight elasticity 
which enables it to bear hard rubbing even with a 
coarse woolen cloth, without being in the least de- 
gree injured. It has little or no smell when wet, 
and when dry is perfectly inodorous. It is not 
subject to be blackened by sulphurous or animal 
vapors, and is not injurious to health. All which 
qualities give it a decided advantage over white- 
lead. 

The quantity above mentioned is sufficient for 
covering twenty-seven square yards with one coat- 
ing. 





Drink for Horses. Some of the Inkeepers on the 
western road have adopted the practice, recommen- 
ded by amember of the Bath Agricultural Society, 
of: boiling the corn given to herses, and giving 
them the water to drink. It is most satisfactorily 
ascertained that three bushels of oats, barley, &e. 
so prepared, will keep the horses in better condi- 
tion for working than double the quantity in a erude 


State. 
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have been adopted, for emulating the metropolis 

of Great Britan. In Germany several rural Cem- 

eteries have been projected, and we hear that cit- 

izens of New York, are determined to follow these 

examples. H. A. S. Dearsorn, President. 
Brindley Place, May 11, 1833. 





The standing committee on fruits and fruit trees, 
respectfully propose the following premiums for 
the year 1833, viz.:— 

For the best apples, not less than two dozen, a 
premium of $4, For the best Summer Pears, not 
less than one dozen, 84. For the bést Autumn 
Pears, not lessthan one dozen, $4. 

For the best native Pears, $4. do. Peaches, 34. 
do. Apricots, $4. do. Nectarines, $4. do. Plums, 
$2. do, Cherries, one quart, 82. do. Native, do. 
do. $2. 

For the best Foreign Grapes, cultivated under 
glass, not less than three clusters, $5. Vor the 
best Foreign Grapes, cultivated in open ground, 
not less than three clusters, $5. For the best 
Foreign Grapes by girdling, not less than three 
clusters, $5. For the best Native Grapes, not less 
than three clusters, $3. For the best Seedling 
Grapes, to be presented by the grower of the same, 
not less than three clusters, $5. For the best 
Gooseberries not less than one quart, $2. do. 
Strawberries, do. $2. do. Raspberries, do. $2. 

For the best Quinces, not less than one doz. $2. 
For the best method of cultivating foreign grapes 
in open ground, which shall be superior to any 
other now practised in this country, with reference 
to planting, training, shelter, &c. and for a length 
of trellis to be exhibited, not less than thirty feet, 
$20. 

The Committee will be at the hall of the Socie- 


ty on Saturday of each week, during the season of 


fruits, from ten to twelve o’elock, to inspect such 
specimens as may be offered; those fruits for 
which a premium is claimed must be so designa- 
ted, otherwise they will be considered as offered 
for exhibition only. 

Per order, VE. Vosr, Chairman. 

“xhibition of flowers at the Horticultural rooms 
on Saturday, May 18th. 

From Mr. Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vine- 
yard, Tulips, Ranuncus, and Anemones. 

From Mr. P. B. Hovey, Tulips. 

From Mr. S. Walker, Dorchester, the following 
Tulips: Grandeur Touchant, Oleander Magels, 
Ponciau Sans Panell, Fair Ellen, Maile Partout, 
Incomparable Grand Cid, Gloria Mundi, Gabers 
King, Grandeur Superb, Prince Regent, Lychinis, 
Viola Grandiflora, &e. 

Mr. Jolin A. Kenrick, Spirea hypericifolia, He- 
lesia tetraptera, Magirolia obovata, Azalia nudiflo- 
ra, Viburnum lantana, Hycosteum tartaricum. 

Messrs. Winship, inany varieties. 

Per Order, J. Winsuip, Ch. 





A bottle of Wine made from native Grape, was 
presented by Dr. Williams of Cambridgeport. The 
wine which was six years old, was made by Mr. 
Elisha Blake of Westborough is yet on the lees, 
and not yet entirely ripe. 


Vecrrasies.—A fine specimen of Tart Rhu- 
barb, blanched by Dr. J. W. Wexster. 

Fine Asparagus from J. Walker, Roxbury ; also 
from D. Chandler of Lexington, some of which 
measured 2 1-2 inches in circumference. 





From the Com. on the Culture and products of 
the Kitchen Garden. DanreEL CHANDLER. 


Baron Ottenfels, Austrian Minister at the Ot- 
toman Porte was elected an honorary member; and 
Charles Hayward of Boston a subseription member. 





have received a package of High Cranberry Bush- 
es from a good friend to whom we are much oblig- 
ed for his kindness. But the shrub is very com- 
mon in many parts of Massachusetts; and is con- 
sidered as rather an incumbrance than a thing to be 
coveted or cultivated. Perhaps, when its medical 
virtues (and other good properties, if it has any,) 
are found out, it may be deemed worthy a_ place 
in our gardens but it is too common, and in too lit- 
tle esteem, to command any price at present, in 
seed stores, nurseries, &c. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
QUINCE TREES. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—In the Ist vol. page 380, 
of the Genesee Farmer, I noticed an article on the 
subject of injury, and final destruction, of Quince 
trees by worms. For the benefit of your corres- 
pondent and all others concerned in cultivating the 
Quince, [ will give the result of actual experiment. 

In the spring of 1823, I procured some trees of 
the Orange or Apple Quince, and set. them in rather 
moist, rich soil. They all lived, and as they were 
of a good size, soon commenced bearing. I[ saw 
an article in some work, recommending coal dust, 
or the dirt from the bottom of a coal pit, to be put 
around Quince trees. I tried the experiment, and 
it succeeded equal to my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. While my trees were doing well, a neigh- 
bor suggested the plan of manuring trees, and (like 
the man who was well, but took medicine to be 
better,) | manured my trees, but not long after 
discovered worms or grubs in them, near the top 
of the ground, and in cutting them out, injured 
the trees so much that they all died but one, and 
that is a poor sickly one. 

The next year, 1824, I set other Quinces of the 
same sort, and have kept the coal dust around them 
altogether, and the result is, the trees are uncom- 
monly thrifty, good bearers, produce very large 
and fair fruit, and I have seen no appearance of 
the grub. My plan is to renew the dirt, say once 
in two years, first scraping away the old dirt, and 
putting on a bushel or two of fresh. 

Yours, &c. C. or STarkey. 





From the Kennebec Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes.—This communication is made 
for the encouragement of Farmers, and the ad- 
vancement of the Agricultural interest, of our 
State. Josiah Richardson, Esq. of this town has+ 
raised the last season, on a small piece of ground 
at the rate of eight hundred bushels of Ruta Baga 
to the acre (after being closely cut) but as the 
ground on which they were raised was not sufti- 
ciently large to obtain a premium, he did not pre- 
sent a claim for that purpose to the Agricultural 
Society. The same person, a few years since rais- 
ed from a small piece of adjoining land, at the 
rate of two thousand one hundred and odd bush- 
els of carrots to the acre. The Ruta Baga were 
raised on land turned over in May which had 
never before been ploughed. They were sowed 
the 22d day of June, and when harvested, some 
measured two feet five-and half inches in circum- 
ference. A Frieyp To Farmers. 


From the American Centinel. 


INCOMBUSTABLE WASH & STUCCO WH 
WASH. — 


Tue gentleman who furnished the following, 
assures us that the receipt is what it purports to 
be—and that he-believes it to be a very valuable 
one, 

The basis for both is lime, which must be first 
slacked with hot water, ina small tub or piggin, 
and covered to keep in the steam; it then should 
be passed, iu a fluid form, through a fine sieve, to 
obtain the flour of the lime. It must be put on 
with a Painter’s Brush—two coats are best for out- 
side work. 

First, to make a fluid for the roof, and other 
parts of wooden houses, to render them incombus- 
tible, and a coating for brick tile, stone work and 
rough cast, to render them impervious to the wa- 
ter, and give them a durable and handsome appear- 
ance. ‘The proportions in each receipt, are five 
gallons. Slack your lime, as before directed, say 
six quarts, in which put 1 quart of clean rock salt, 
for each gallon of water, to be entirely dissolved 
by boiling, and skimmed clean, then add to the 5 
gallons, 1 lb. of alum, $ Ib. copperas, 3 Ib. potash 
—the last, to be gradually added; 2 qts. of fine 
sand or hard wood ashes must also be added; any 
coloring matter may now be mixed, in sugh quan- 
tity as to give it the requisite shade. It will look 
better than paint, and be as lasting as slate. It 
must be put on hot. Old shingles must be first 
cleaned with a stiff broom, when this imay be ap- 
plied. It will stop the small leaks—prevent moss 
from growing—render them incombustible, and 
last many years. 

Second. To make a brilliant Stucco white-wash, 
for all buildings inside and out. "Take clean lumps 
of well burnt stone lime—slack the same as be- 
fore ; add } lb. whiting or burnt alum pulverized, 
1 Ib. loaf, or other sugar, 3 pts. rice flour made in- 
to a very thin and well boiled paste, starch, or 
jelly, and 1 Ib, cleanest glue, dissolved in the same 
manner as cabinet makers do. This may be ap- 
plied cold within doors, but warm outside—It wiil 
be more brilliant than Plaster of Paris, and retain 
its brillianey for many years, say from 50 to 100. 
It is superior, nothing equal. The east end of the 
President’s House in Washington, is washed with 
t. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Great Freshet at silbany. In consequence of great 
rain, commencing the 10th and ending the 15th inst. a 
flood has taken place at Albany, Troy, &c. which hws 
done immense damage in those places, and to the Great 
Canal, Bridges, Mills, &c. in that part of the country. 

Cholera in New Orleans. The New Orleans Courier 
of the 30th ult. says, “It would be ridiculous to de- 
ny that for some days past the number of deaths has 
been increasing, and that the greater part expired after 
a few hours sickness ; to speak plainly, they died of the 
merciless cholera or if we mistake the character of that 
dire disease, the prevailing one is, at least, as fatal in i's 
effects.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette states, that there has been an 
occasional case of Cholera in that city every week or two 
since last October. 

Thunder Shower. On the afternoon of the 14th inst. 
a storm of wind and rain, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning passed, over Northampton, Mass. and its 
vicinity. The lightning struck in not less than nine pla- 
ces within the compass of eight miles around Northainp- 





Monmouth, Feb. 4 1832. 


ton, and probably in many others. The house of Mr. 
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John Clark of Northampton received a powerful stroke 
but the family escaped without injury. At the Factory 
Village a tenement was struck with lightning, and an 
English, woman, mother of six young children almost 
instantly killed. A pair of oxen were unyoked by light- 
ning without injury to the animals, - 

The Small Pox has appeared at Newport, N. H. The 
Spectator says there are two cases within two miles of 


that village. 








ENGLISH MILK PANS &c,. 

JUST received from Liverpool at the agricultural Ware- 
house, No, 51 & 52 North Market Street 

A tew Dor. English Patent milk Pans, a very superior arti- 
cle for raising Cream to the best advantage. ~ 

Likewise a further supply of Patent Zine milk Pans, which 
have been highly approved of the last season. 

59 Gault’s Patent Churns, the best Churn now in use and 
highly recommended. A few Philadelphia Barreil Churns. 

Sanborn’s Improved self operating Cheese Press, the Cheese 
is pressed by its own weight. c 

A few setts Lactometer Glasses for proving the quality of 


milk. J.R. NEWELL. 





NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
Seventh Edition. 
JUST Published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, the seventh 
edition of the above truly valuable work. Price 1. 


AVERY’S TRIAL, 

RUSSELL, ODIORNE & Co. of this city, have in press a 
Report of Avery’s Trial, which will be published as early 
as possible after the verdict is rendered. ‘The Reporter is a 
gentleman of the Boston Bar, who has no interest, either per- 
sonal or political, to bfas him, in the case, and whose reputation 
is an ample pledge that the Report will be full, correct, and im- 
partial. ‘The Report will include the arguments and pleadings 
of counsel, and charge to the Jury, and be accompanied with a 
map. Orders from the country dealers and others will be 
promptly attended to on liberal terms. 

((Editors of papers who may give publicity to tie above. 
will have a copy sent them immediately after publication, by 
sending a copy of their paper to the publishers. m22 








HAMEWELL. 

The fast trotting horse Hamewell, by Barefoot his dam the 
Virginia Mare, will stand for mares at the stable of Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, at Brighton, this season at 15 dollars a mare. 
This fine animal is now three years ok and stands 15 hands one 
inch high. His color is dark bay, black legs, and well built in 
proportion ; his action and speed js equal to that of any other 
horse of his age. Good pasturage for mares, aud the best of 
eare will be taken of them. Gentlemen are respectfully invited 
to call and see this horse. J. PARKINSON, 

m 22 Brighton. 





PATENT CAST STEEL HAY AND MANURE 
FORKS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 52 & 53, 
North Market Street, | doz. of WILLIS’ Improved Cast Steel 
socket Manure forks, the best article for the purpose that has 
been made, having a fine spring temper, works free and easy. 

1 doz of the best German steel do. do. 

**  Goodyear’s Philadelphia manufactory with 4, 5 & 6 
prongs or tines. 

*  Goodyear’s common do. do. do. 

“  Perkin’s best Shear Steel hay forks, do. do. 





“Cast Steel do. do. do. do. 

“  Goedyear’s best Philadelphia, do. 2, 5 and 4 tine. 

“ do. common, do. do. 

“ do. Boy’s, do, do. 
HARDWARE, 


100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 
20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12. 
20 do. «do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 


100 do. Plympton Hoes. 
50 do. Stetson do. 
50 do.  Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and quaiities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

19) do. Whipple & Hales half set Seythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, for sale by 
—<_ E & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 

all. m 13 


ABBPRDEEN OATS. 

JUST Received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store a gmal! 
yay of large Aberdeen Oats, imported from Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, a famous oat district. 

Being the most extraordinary article of the kind, farmers and 
others are invited to call aud examine. m 


WER SEEDS. 








FLO 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
ennial FLoweR SeEps, in packages of 20 varieties each. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN. 
THE Subscriber iniorms the pudlic that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season,—terms 820 
the season, which may be settled for $10 on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. ‘The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not suffer (to say the least) by comparison with the get of 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with contidence by 
their obedient servant, 8. JAQUES. 
10 Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, 24 miles from Boston. 
Reference is made to Thomas Williams, Esq. of Chelsea, 
who has colts of Sportsman's get m8 





NOTICE, 

FOR Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Willis’s Improved Brass Syringes for 
using Wash as a remedy agaiust mildew on grapes. 

Just received a further supply of Gault’s patent churns. 
ikewise a few of Sanborn’s lnproved self regulating cheese 
presses, milk strainers, stone and zinc milk pans, cheese 
cloths, &e. mld 





GREAT SALE OF WOOL 
On Thursday the 23d inst. at 10 o’clock, at Quincy Hall. 
600 bales of American Fleece Wool, comprising the various 
grades from quarter to full blooded Merino. 
109 bales “a Saxony do. 


30“ superior Foreign =“ do. 
60 “ No, 2, pulled Lambs do. 
200 “= = 6No. |, “6 do, do. 
100 “superfine do. do, 
50 “ Spanish Sheep do. 
50 «* “ Lambs do. 
75 “ Smyrna do. 
100 “ Buenos Ayres do. 
75 “ Russian do. 
20 “ Goats Hair. 


Catalogues will be ready and the wool may be examined the 
day before the sale. As the above includes nearly all the wool 
in New England which can come to market previous to the 
next clip, and as_ the sale will be positive, it will afford a desi- 
rable opportunity for manufacturers to supply themselves. 

May 8 COOLIDGE & HASKELL, Auct’rs. 





BROOK’S PATENT DOMEST SILK SPINNER 
AND TWISTER. 
FOR Sale, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 & 52 North 
Market Street, Brooks’s new invented Silk Reeling, Doubling 
and ‘T'wisting Machine. ‘This machine is very plain and simple 
in its construction, is found on trial to be the most perfect and 
easy operating Machine that has been invented, to effect both 
yrocesses of doubling and twisting at one operation, which is 
done well with great despatch, and is no way liable to get out 
of order. It may be worked by any girl of common capacity of 
52 or 15 years of age. 
Specimens of the work may be seen at the above place. 
J. R. NEWELL, Agent to the Patentee. 





THE BLOOD HORSE SPORTSMAN. 

THE Subseriber takes this early opportunity to inform the 
public that the above-named Horse will stand the ensuing sea- 
son at the Ten Hills South Farm, two and a half miles from 
Boston.—He has been induced to give this early notice for the 
two-fold reason, that the get of this horse promises much to- 
wards the improvement of the breed of that noble animal, and 
also to give the public au opportunity to avail themselves of his 
services. SAMUEL JAQUES. 

March 13th, 1833. 





MANURE AND HAY FORKS, 
FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Ware House, No. 51 and 
52, North Market street, 
20 doz. Willis’ Patent socket and strap, cast stee) manure 
Forks, 


50 doz. do. do. German steel do. do. 
100 “ Goodyear’s 4, 5 and 6 prong do. do. 
100 “ Common do. do. do. 


50 “ Simmons’ shear steel Hay Forks, 
100“ Gioodyear’s German do. do. 


50 “ Common do. do. do. 
5) “ Three prong do. do. do, 
50 “ Bay do. do. do. 
m 5 J. R. NEWELL. 





SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they 
can be furmished atthe New England Farmer office, Nos. 51 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the seeds mostly used in a kitchen 
garden on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done upin small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1832, and of the very first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SkEDs will be added on the same 
tarms, when ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Earvy and 
Sweet Corn, &c. of different sorts. 

(> The seeds vended at this establishment, are pat up on an 
improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style 
Traders are requested to cal! and examine for themselves. 





or sale at the New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. 64 cts. per paper, m 13 


Dec, 2. 
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PRIC ES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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APPLES, russetts, . , barrel 300, 3 25 
baldwins, es | a 3 00] 3 25 
BEANS, white, . : | bushel 100! 1 50 
BEEF, mess, : } barrel 11 50) 12 ve 
TIMER, » 2» « ew se oe a6 6 75} 7 0O 
ee ee “6 8 50} $ 7 
Burrer, inspected, No.1, new, * | pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . . es 8 10 
fourmeal,. . ” b 6 
skimmed milk, vs 3 4 
FraTHERS, northern, geese, . ” I 38 45 
southern, geese, . v2 35 45 
tax, American, . > 9] i2 
FLAXSEED,. bushel 125; 130 
FLour, Genesee, . . . . . . barre] 5 87) 6 00 
Baltimore, Howard street, 46 6 OO} G6 tL 
Baltimore, wharf, ee 
Alexandria, . oie “ 5 62] 5 75 
GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 76 
southern yellow,. . ” 72 74 
a ea ae “4 82] 
Barley, sie & ad 60 70 
re ce sa 45 52 
Hay, . Sc ph” de se) a es ton 12 00] 14 00 
Honey, . ta gallon 40 BO 
Hops, Ist quality, pound 28 w 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, pound 9 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . “ 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . . 18 ~” 
“ upper, . . Ib. 14 25 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 19 
ee upper, . Ib. 20 2 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 4 6 
Baltimore, sole, “a 23 +2 
Limk, ket hh SEtca he “eth cask 120) 1% 
PLASTER Panis retailsat . j ton 3 00} 3 25 


bushel 25 30 
barre] | 18 00) 19 00 
“4 13 00) 13 50 


Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, 
PoRK, Mass. inspec., extra clear, 
Navy, Mess,. 























Bone, middlings, . none 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . bushel 2251 2 SO 
Red Top, northern, . - 87} 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, pound 2 1S 
“ southern, ‘ se 12 8 
Teseew, Cee, . . . « Bes ewt 10 00) 11 00 
Woo , Merino, full blood, washed, pound 60) 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, a 65 7 
Merino, §ths washed, ‘ * 50, 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . ae 4h 45O 
Merino, quarter, ‘ $4 42 45 
Native washed, . . “ occ 2 
“ Pulled superfine, “ 60 oz 
& | IstLambs, ... - 52 5b 
B29 « deo. sie ¢ 37 wo 
Ssai3sd “ Ms se 28 30 
7. Ist Spinning,. . . se 45 50 

Southern pulled wool is generally 





5 cts. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 








Hams, northern, pound 94 10 
southern, oo ta 4G %% 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . . 6 + ‘ . y 
POUGRGT. <' i « + sa Tf 4 
Burter, keg andtub, o 15 20 
lump, best, . 66 19 2 

i Se eer dozen | 16 He 
PoTATOES, common, .... . ef 39 ) 
CipEr, (according to quality,) . . | barrel | 2 OO] 3 00 

















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moxpay, May 20, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 288 Beef Cattle, (including 19 unsold last 

week) 1] pairs Working Oxen, 12 Cows and Calvey About 
56 Beef Cattle remain unsold, all of which are prime Cattle. 
Prices. Beef CattleNo particular variation from last 
week in prices as a whole. We noticed an extraordinary fine 
three year old Heifer, fed by Col. Dexter Fay, of Southborough, 
which was taken by Messrs. Bracketts, of Newton, for 876, 
warranted to weigh] 1000 Ibs. ; we also noticed one or two 
or two yoky taken at §7,25. We quote extra at $6,75 a 7; 
good at $6,25 a 6,50; thin at $5,50 a 7. 
Working Oxen.— Dull ; a few sales only $48, 355, $60, and 
S75. 
Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at 17, 22, 234, and 
$25. 


Sheep and Swine.—None at market. 


GRAPE VINES. 

The subscriber has for sale a few superior Isabella Vines, 

that have been laid by the beds for a few en = — 

Janted out with perfect safety any time within ten days. Ap- 
oy at 7 1-2, Congress Street, ZEB. COOK, Jx. 

m6 
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MISCELLANY. 








= = 
Tue depravity of man, and the endearing constancy of 
female love, are here most vividly—most inimmitably depicted, 
by Dr. PERCIVAL. 
He comes not—I have watch’d the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not—ouce it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 
Yet he wil? come, and chide and I shall weep ; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
"To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 
O! how I love a mother’s watch to keep 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fix’d and deep, 
{ had a husband once, who lov’d me—now 





He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 
And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 
As bees, from laurel flowers a poison sip ; 
But yet I cannot hate—O! there were hours, 
When I could hang forever on his eye, 
And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I lov’d him then—he lov’d me too—my heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smiles ; 
The memory of his love will ne’er depart ; 
And though he often stung me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barb’d, and wastes upon the vile 
Caresses, which his babe and mine should share ; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
I would with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 
How injured and how faithful I had been. 





PRINCE POTEMKIN. 
Prince Potemkin, who was raised to the high- 
est dignity by the favour of the Empress Catherine, 
yas ignorant at the commencement of his minis- 
try of the first elements of the art of war, and had 
not the least notion even of the different ranks 
in military system. A French officer who had 
served in Russia with the rank of Captain, having 
distinguished himself thought that he was entitled 
to some military promotion; and presnted a petition 
to the Prince in which he solicited as a recom- 
pense for his services, the Breyet of Lieut. Colonel. 
The Prince separating in his mind the two titles, 
conceived that the Captain was asking a double 
favour, and fancied that he had discovered the 
sure way of doing him justice, and at the same 
time of punishing his presumptuous ambition by 
granting to him the one of his two requests, which 
being placed last the Prince supposed to be the infe- 
rior. He therefore ordered him to be called before 
him, received him with great hauteur, told him that 
her Imperial Majesty had been surprised at the in- 
discretion of the double demand, and never con- 
ferred two favours at once; that if one of her own 
subjects had dared to present such a petition, he 
would instantly have been cashiered ; but that re- 
garding him as a stranger who might be unac- 
quainted with the usages of the Empire and more- 
over, being well satisfied with his conduct, she 
did not wish to withhold her favours; that how- 
ever, she only granted him for the present the 
Brevet of Colonel, and that it remained with him 

in future to merit that of Lieutenant. 





PROPER RESENTMENT. 

Farmer Tipp and Farmer Grurr were near 
neighbors. The former was a kind hearted, even 
tempered old codger, and all his affairs went 
on smoothly. The latter as his name_ indi- 
cates, possessed an irascible disposition, and often 





attempted to wrangle with his worthy neighbor. 


One day Tidd’s cow got into Gruff’s corn field ; 
Gruff procured a large cudgel, and went into his 
enclosure and gave her a severe pounding. Poor 
old Brummie leaped the bars, shaking her head 
and making a wonderful display of legs and tail. 
Thinking one pounding insufficient to atone for 
her offence, Gruff drove her to pinford and leit her 
in confinement to ruminate on her pitiable condi- 
tion. Having satiated his vengence on the poor 
animal, he went to discharge a volley at her owner. 
‘ Neighbor Tidd,’ said he, in a great rage, ‘I caught 
your cow inmy cornfield this morning, and I gave 
her a good drubbing, and then drove her to the 
pound, and [ll do it again if I catch her thete any 
more, so you’d better take care of her” The oth- 
er replied very calmly, ‘Friend Gruff, [ found two 
of your cattle in my garden the other day, and they 
had destroyed half my garden sauce ; I turned 
them out, drove them home to your barn yard 
and put up the fence, and fastened them in as they 
should be, and if ever I find them there again, I 
shall do the game, so you had better take care of 
them.’ Grufl’s obduracy was softened, he re- 
leased old Brummie, paid her poundage, and ever 
after became a better neighbor. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

C.S. Rarinesque, of this city, ‘* Professor of 
many Sciences, Architect, Draftsinan, &c.” bas 
announced to the public, the discovery by himself, 
of a new mode of erecting buildings of all kinds, 
so as to render them entirely incombustible. He 
denominates this discovery by the term Incombus- 
tible Architecture, and alleges the following as the 
advantages of the new style, all which he offers 
to warrant, viz:— 

. Buildings will be fire proof. 

They cannot b set on fire on purpose. 

. They cannot catch fire from neighbors. 

. They will last Idnger. 

. They can be warmed in winter, at one-third 
the actual cost. 

6. They will be insured at a mere trifle. 

They will be warmer in winter. 

They will be cooler in summer. 

. They will require no expense of fire engines 
and firemen. 

10. They will save the lives of a hundred thou- 
sand persons doomed to be burnt alive. 

11. They will save a hundred milions of dollars 
of property doomed to be burnt. 

12. They will look neater and more convenient 
inside, with more space, &c. &c. 

These unquestionally are important considera- 
tions, and the professor speaks most certainly of 
his ability to perform allhe promises. ‘The modus 
operandi, of this new style, he wisely and discreet- 
ly keeps to himself, but with magnificent liberal- 
ity he offers to divulge the secret to any architect 
for the sum of one thousand dollars ; or if any de- 
mur at this price, he declares he will himself un- 
dertake the erection of any edifice, and receive for 
payment, the saving in fuel and insurance, and in 
the expense of the building— it being a part of the 
professor’s plan to build houses of this kind at much 
cheaper rate than in the ordinary way. Certainly 
we bespeak much attention to the professor’s de- 
claration.— Philadelphia Gazette. 


. . 


7 
8 
9 





Tue flea called by the Arabians ‘the father of 
leapers,’ and the locusts, jump two hundred times 
their own length ; and yet if a man jumps three 
times his own length, he thinks he does a won- 


citizens, in early times, ploughed their fields with 
the same diligence that they pitched camps, and 
sowed their grain with the same care that they 
formed their armies for battle—N. Y. Farmer. 





Planting and Building. Caro says, ‘a landholder 
should apply himself to the planting of his fields 
early in youth but he ought to think long before he 
builds.”—Jb. 


Sinking Wells. Bisnor Herer mentions a eu- 
rious way of sinking wells in some parts of Asia. 
When the ground is sandy, a cylindrical tower ef 
brick or stone work is made of the intended size 
of the well. This is suffered to remain until the 
masonry becomes indurated, and then it is grad- 





ually undermined until it is sunk even with the 
surface of the ground. If the well is not suffi- 


ciently deep, they add more masonry, and again 
undermine.—Ib. 











FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., aud lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. ‘The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient tor a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. "The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 











A FINE NEW SQUASH 

FOR sale_at the New England Seed Store, Nos. 51, & 52, 
North Market Street. 

A tew seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, fiom the western 
part of this State, which is considered one of the finest varieties 
of summer Squash cultivated, being a week earlier than the 
Scollop or Warted Squashes, and of much superior flavor, 
drier, and somewhat resembling the Canada Squash in taste ; 
producing abundantly till killed by frost. Price 124 cents per 
paper. May 1 








derful thing. 


RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 


ESSEX PRIZE POTATOES. 
A few bushels of the famous Essex Prize Potatoes for sale at 
the New England Seed Store, No. 51 & 52, North Market 
Street. 2Qt mld 
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Newburyport—E BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Coiman, Hoven & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me-—W™a. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Hotianp, Esq. Editor of Reeorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Brent. 
St. Louis—Gro. Horton. 
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